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.GREAT BRITAIN. 
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Dorchester Gaol, Jan, 14, 
CiTIZENs, Year 3, of the Spanish Revolution. 
AGREE BLEF.to the iutimation of my last Address, I now take 
up the subject of inquiry, whether Mr. Cobbett bas any just 
grounds.to expressa disapprobation of the Republican form 
of Government, upon any principle or view of liberty. I 
promised that my inquiry should be madein good temper, 
and { now feel it of the greatest importance, for I have no 
hesitation in saying, that I hold Mr. Cobbett to be the first 
politieab writer of the day, and the last, the lash of whose pen 
I] would venture té:provoke. Jt is because I know that he 
bas more hold upon the public mind as a political writer than 
all the others put together, that I venture to question the pro- 
priety of the frequent objections he has taken to the Repub- 
liean form of Government; and as] have never seen him ac- 


company his objections with any of those weighty and con- , 
vincing reasons by which he is. in the constant habit of . 


supporting all other points in his discussions, I wish to call 
them from him, of to shew his admirers, that, in this one in- 
stance, he suffers a sort of national pride and prejudice to 
guide his feelings,’ in preference to what, to me, appears to be 
honesty: and right reason. 

1 have been told that Mr. Cobbett’s expressed disapproba- 
tion of the, Republican form of Government should be viewed 
only as temporary expedience, or as a political manceuvre, to 
give weight to the various other points he isin the constant 
habit of discussing! - I cannot receive it apon any such 
terms. He seems ‘too positive upon the matter for me to 
draw any such conclusion, He has asserted it whilst writi 
from America; \he has’ asserted it verbally in the Court 
King’s Bench ;.and although his American Registers have 
exhibited expressions respecting the members of our Royal 
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Family somewhat different from the tenour of his English 
Registers upon the same subject, still 1 have never seen, from 
any of those that have come under my view, any thing like a 
dispozition to prefer the form of the Government of the 
United States to the English form of Government. In 
speaking of the American and the English Registers, the 
former is not meant to express the Register which was writ- 
ten in America aud printed in I:ugland, but a distinct one, 
printed and published entirely in America, and not, to my 
knowledge, ever sold in this country. Ihave seen but very 
few numbers of it. It may be deemed a phenomenon in the 
annals of literature that a man should address weekly the 
inhabitants of two nations, many thousand miles apart. 
But this has been done by Mr. Cobbett. : 

If nothing that | have said can justify me in the attemp 
to elicit the grounds upen which Mr, Cobbett disapproves 
the Republican form of Government, I certainly have that 
justification since he has publicly questioned the propriety of 
7 giving the epithet Republican to a weekly publication. 
This was done in the tenth number of his fortieth volume, 
whilst treating upon the Slave Trade now carried on in the 
United States of America, wherein he promises to reprint a 
little volume upon the subject, and to send mea copy of it, 
for the avowed purpose of shaking my attachment to the 
epithet Republican. | 

I beg leave to acknowledge and to return thanks for the 
little volume, and to say that I believe the whole narrative of 
Mr. Jesse Torrey to be strictly true, and that I could not read 
it without a painful emotion ; but I cannotsee why it should 
induce me to. relinquish the epithet Republican, or a love for 
the Republican form of Government. . The principle upon 
which | have been called so to do is, that the inhabitants of 
the United States are Republicans, and that they counte- 
nance this horrid traffic in slaves. Now, I would reply to 
this by asking, is it likely that if the people of this Island 
established the Republican form of Government, they too 
would turn slave-dealers and make this Island a slave-mart? 
Ithink not. Or I would ask, has slave dealing originated 
inthe United States since the Republic has been established, 
or rather was it nota sort of inveterate habit and lust of 
gain established there by the contrasted English Govern- 
ment:during its power over the States as colonies? Why 
mingle: up the principle of slave-dealing with the Repub- 
lican form of Government, when it is notorious that it isa 
vice that has originated with monarchy, a vice that ‘is stiil 
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supported by monarchies, and that the Republican Govern- 
ment of the United States has sought to check and root out 
the deep-rooted vice which the English Monarchy has en- 
tailed upon it? Search through the writings of Thomas 
Paine, and see whether he countenances any thing like ne- 
gro-slavery. He was the founder of the American Repub- 
lic, and if the slave trade could be justly connected with 
that foundation, we might have expected to have seen Paine 
its advocate. Paine’s humanity would not allow him to 
countenance any thing of the kind. Not one sentence of 
his writings tends to its support. 

I detest and abhor the slave trade, and view the master as 
equally degraded with his’Slave. I am not one of those 
who think the white man a superior being to the negro. 
From all that I have read and witnessed, I infer that the in- 
habitants of Africa have mental capacities equal to the 
inhabitants of Asia, Kurope, or America. There are shades 
of difference among the inhabitants of each quarter of the 
globe ; but St. Domingo is a case in point that the negroes 
are a race capable of mental cultivation. Viewing man, as 
I do, to be nothing more than an animal, existing upon the 
same principle as every other animal does, and to perish by 
death as every other animal does, it cannot for a moment be 
imagined that I am an advocate for any kind of animal 
slavery. But am I less like a Republican for this, or rather, 
is not my disposition that which alone can be worthy of 
being denominated Republican? ls it, or can any man con- 
sider ita blur upon Republicanism, because the inhabitants 
of the United States have continued to make a gain of what 
from father to son they have been taught to consider a mar- 
ketable property ? May | not fairly ask why Mr. Cobbett 
did not employ his almighty pen to write down negro- 
slavery whilst enjoying and praising the hospitality of the 
inbabitants of the United States? Why come back to 
England to complain of the slave trade of the United States ? 
Where, I would ask, but in that land of Republicanism, 
could Mr. Cobbett have found shelter in 1817? Can he 
vention another spot on the face of the earth that would 
have suited his purpose at that moment? And why was 
this? Need I say it was because the United States of Ame- 
tica formed then the only Republic, and that it possessed 
nothing of that blur upon mankind called Monarchy. 
Will Mr. Cobbett say I am wrong in this conclusion? . Tf it 
ever becomes my lot to be thrown, upon the hospitality of 
the inhabitants of the United: States, I promise to attack 
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their traffic in slaves, and two or three other failings in 
their character as Republicans, with all the power | may 
possess. I am astonished to think that there is now no 
writer in America to follow in the steps of Paine and Palmer, 
and to go on to beat down the horrid idolatry and fanaticism 
which exists there. 

In using the term Republican form of Government here, | 
beg to be understood as using it in the same sense in which 
I have always understood Mr. Cobbett to use it, a contrast 
of the form of Government in the United States of America 
with the Monarchical form of Government in Britain. I 
am not an unqualified admirer of the Government of the 
United States. I think it has been too much assimilated to 
the form of Government in this Island, and has retained too 
many of our lawsand customs. I do not think it strictly 
Republican. I can see no necessity for dividing the House 
of Representatives. ‘If the nation in convention, in one as- 
sembly, be not competent to make laws for the common 
good, thenit is impossible to be so when in two. bodies, who 
from a mere spirit of opposition may- fall to jar. ag with each 
other, and do no kind of business amicably. In my humble 
opinion, one House of Representatives, as a legislature, is 
quite sufficient; and that they should, from time to time, 
choose their own Executive, seems to me equally important 
and sufficient. Here there could be no clashing of interests ; 
and this simple form of Government can alone give effect to 
the sovereignty of the people, and embrace the general instead 
of a partial interest. 

lam here speaking of Mr. Cobbett’s expressions under a 
very great disadvantage, as he has never shewn us the why or 
wherefore he dislikes the Republican form of Government, 
or the. definition of his term, so that he can only be met upon 
presumption. I certainly should like to have the objections 
of Mr. Cobbett stated in full, and supported by all the power 
of his pen, against thatsimple form of Republican Govern- 
ment for which I contend. I should like it as a matter of 
instruction and correction, for I will yield to any thing 

inst which I cannot shew strong and powerful reasons. 

My definition of a Republican form of Government is this 
that the laws shall_be made by representatives chosen by the 
majority of the male inhabtants of a nation, who have reached 
the years of maturity, which we commonly rate at twenty- 
one years: that these representatives, in session, shall choose, 
-hy.& majority, a Chief Magistrate, or Executive of their 
aws, and that the people again shall choose, in their several 
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districts, their local magistrates, and every necessary officer 
of thelaw. Now,ifany man will shew me any objection to 
this simple form ot Government, I sball be very happy to 
attend to him. This alone appears to me to constitute the 
Representative system of Government. This alone can 
work well and smoothly, according to my political views. 
Where a Hereditary Magistracy, or a Hereditary Legisla- 
ture, exists, a representation of the will of the people is out 
of the question and impossible. If I deceive myself in this 
view of the matter, let me entreat some person with a clearer 
head to shew it me in that light. If Mr. Cobbett does not 
take up the matter fairly, I shall certainly call upon you, 
Republicans, to continue your dissevt from bis expressed 
view of the matter. Itis high time that we speak out as 
we think. Paine spake admirably when he said, that 
“ EXPEDIENCE WAS THE GUTTER-HOLE OF POLITICS AND 
THE SINK OF REPUTATION.” 

Sorry should I be to incur the displeasure of Mr. Cob- 
bett even for a moment. I seek no idle dispute with him. 
I seek instruction from him-as the leading political writer on 
the side of Reform and Liberty. He has made use of 
what I call.an unaccountable expression, in saying to the 
people of Britain, *‘ do not seek a Republican form of Go- 
vernment,” and I now call upon him to give the people in- 
struction upon that head, and to explain and define the 
principle upon which he recommends the Monarehieal form 
of Government to their acceptance and preservation in 
preference to the Republican. If any man can find argu- 
ment, and strong argument, to support a proposition which 
he puts forth, that man is Mr. Cobbett. 1 do not compre- 
hend him upon the point now in question. I know hun- 
dreds of good men are dissatisfied with his advice and ex- 
pression on this particular head, and I sincerely hope that 
he will condescend to shew us that we are dull or in error. 

Another point: in Mr. Cobbett’s writings requires expla- 
nation, aod that is, when he says we want the days of our 
grandfathers restored to us. Now we will admit that Mr. 
Cobbett’s grandfather lived in the reign of the first Guelph; 
and what can be found in that reign, | would ask, that we 
should wish to have a similar state restored. Was it not 
in that reign that the corruption of the House of Commons 
was completed? Were not the excise taws introduced in 
that reign? Did not the Germanizing. system begin in that 
reign? And have we not had a gradual increasing taxation 


ever since these Germans have been ruling us, until itcan- 
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be no further. extended to increase the revenue? To talk 
about restoring the days of our grandfathers is a great delu- 
sion, and a shirking of the grand question: Whether a 
nation, or the majority of the people of a nation, have not 
a_right to change the form of Government, and make it 
what they please, without: reference to any precedents. 
Certainly taxation and misery were not so great in the 
reign of the first Guelph, as in that of the fourth, but the 
basis of all our present evils was then laid, and has been 
unremittingly acted upon—a taxation without representa- 
tion. lt was then, for the first time, that the people of 
Britain were called upon to obey laws in which they had 
nat the least voice in passing. Sir Robert Walpole finished 
the corruption of the Commons’ House, and his plan has 
been undeviatingly acted upon to this day. 

I know of no period in the history of this Island worthy 
of being referred to, as a precedent for the guidance of the 
people in the present day to reform their Government. I 
hate this lawyer-like mode of doing business, or of not 
doing any thing without being able to find a precedent for 
it. Itisa chaining of the human mind and forbidding its 
improvement and expansion: an act not less impious than 
that of the servile courtiers of Canute, who advised him to 
sit on the Southampton shore, and bid the waves not to ap- 
proach him. If Mr. Cobbett sticks to these notions, with- 
out giving us strong reasons (for the necessity of such con- 
duct, we must leave him behind, and think and act for 
ourselves. He will find the mind of the people of this 
Island just as unceremonious as Canute found the waves of 
the sea. It will go beyond his orders or wishes. 

Republicans of the Island of Great Britain, I know you 


_ will join me in calling upon Mr. Cobbett to shew us why 


we are not to have the right to choose our own magistrates 


aswell as our own legislators, and where it is not equally 


important. As a political writer, as an advocate for re- 
forming the present Government, I yield to him the palm 
of superiority, but I wish him to be as explicit on the points 
here stated, as he is upon the funding system and all mat- 
ters of finance, and as he is upon all matters of domestic or 
family economy and morality. Mr. Cobbett owes this ex- 
planation to us, who, at present, feel a pride to call our- 
selves Republicans. We ask it in a respectful manner from 
him. We rank among his supporters upon every point but 
this of the form of the future Government when reformed. 
I have no besitation in saying, on your behalf, that, in case 
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of a revolution in the Government, we, the Republicans, 
shall step forward and forbid any men, or faction of men 
to establish any Government, upon former precedent. It 
therefore previously behoves Mr. Cobbett to shew us that 
we are in error as to our view of public good. We will 
never stand by and see such a game, such a cutting and 
slicing as occurred at the last revolution in 1688. We will 
demand a National Convention, as the only just authority 
to form a new Government. We will direct our claim 
upon that Coavention to establish, first, the right of choos- 
ing our own legislators; and secondly, the not less impor- 
tant right of choosing our own magistrates. 


R. CARLILE. 








REFLECTIONS MORAL AND POLITICAL. 





— te 


THERE is no subject on which the opinions of men differ so 
much as on that of the government of a country; and on no 
other subject is the difference of opinion so dangerous to the 
happiness of mankind. 

If we enquire the cause of men’s differing so much in opinion, 
we shall find that it is generally because they do not clearly un-. 
derstand the matter on which they differ. For instance, if a piece 
of plumb-tree wood were shewn to a large number of individuals, 
said they were asked whether it were wood or iron, they would in- 
stantly answer wood; if they were asked whether it would swim 
if thrown into the water, they would instantly say, yes; but if they 
were asked what sort of wood it was, they would then differ in 
opinion; they who understood the nature of wood, and Perea 
larly the plumb-tree, would know it, and would not differ; but 
those who did not would probably declare it to be of some other 
kind. Hence it appears, that the cause of different opinions is 
our ignorance of the matter in dispute. 

But it will not apply in all cases, that ignorance of the mattex 
is the only cause of disputes. There are other causes which 
strongly operate on the bad passions of man; selfish imterest, and 
the love of power: and when once those feelings get implanted in 
his breast he will stop at nothing, however bad, that will tend to 
promote his ambitious views. 

These ambitious views are the rank weeds that have sprung up 
with civilization, and which will always impede its growth, unless 


the government be capable and disposed to act the part of a gar: 


dener, whose business is to root them up. 
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But notwithstanding the many evils which have sprung up with - 
civilization, it has produced many advantages, and many luxuries, 
that.were not enjoyed by our less refined progenitors. It is the 

rand spur to industry, the bringer of ease, comfort, and riches. 
t has produced all the degrees in society that we now witness, 
and if those degrees are produced and maintained by a just prin-> 
ciple, we have nothing to fear, but if the contrary be the case, we 
have much to fear. 

When we consider the wide distinctions that civilization has 
made in society, and when we reflect on the two extreme points, 
the rich and the poor; the former satiated with splendour and 
‘luxury, the latter reduced to rags and wretchedness, surely we 
shall then feel disposed to trace out the cause. And when we see 
that a man’s riches form his rank, power, and respectability in so- 
ciety, we are led to enquire whether this is the right principle 
which will go on to increase the happiness of all mankind. 

If riches give the right of power over the poor, if through them 
man can obtain the highest honours in society, and the choicest 
bounties of nature, can we wonder that he should be unjust to his 
fellow? For when he sees that it is.not whether be has been just 
or unjust, wise or unwise, that will add to his self-interested 
views; but that it is the. possession of property which will pro- 
mote them; while he sees this, can we wonder that he should 
wish and endeavour to obtain it even at the injury of another? 
For riches can be obtained by a bad principle, and often have been, 
as easy as by a good one: therefore, property alone ought not to 
make the distinctions in society, for it is holding out an encou- 
ragement to bad passions, selfish interest, and improper motives. 

Yet, when we consider the motive that induces man to strive 
for riches, we shall find that it is a desire for happiness and com- 
fort; if it were not, no man would wish for them. Property is the 
right and proper stimulus to industry, and without it man would 
be but little better than the brute creation. This, then, will lead 
us to believe that civilization is not devoid of right principles, but 
that the work is, as yet, incomplete. 

Before, however, we can clearly comprehend the work of civi- 
lization, we must first understand the nature and disposition of 
man. Nature has formed in man a peculiar organization that 

roduces the powers of speech, reason, and reflection; and hav- 
ing these advantages, he must apply them to some purpose. It is 
not in the nature of things for man to have the power of aceept- 
ing Or rejecting these gifts of nature; for if that were the case, 
he:could obstruct, disarrange, and change the designs of that all- 
creative power. Although there appears to be much disarrange- 
ment and disorder in her works, things wonderful and unaccount- 
able; yet when we do discover any part that has long been a mys- 
tery, itis by finding out the principle which sets it in motion, go- 
verns, or directs it; and wherever mystery or disorder prevails, 
it is because the first principle is not discovered. 
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Now we find that men im some ages and countries have brought 
into action but few of their natural powers. And why? Beeause 
they have not yet discovered the principle which causes them to 
act. Reward is the main spring. of civilization. What man 
would labour more than another; who would desire to be more 
virtuous than his neighbour, or who would cultivate his talents 
for the benefit of society, unless he had a hope of reward? 

This, then, is the principle that sets in motion all those useful 
qualities which nature has given to man. But the reward must 
be" just, or else the principle is lost. The gradations in society 
are the just rewards, for they give emulation. But what should 
form them? Not property alone; if that were the case, he who 
had the most riches would rank the highest, and this example 
would create avarice and oppression. 

The gradations in society must be open equally to all, before 
we can boast of much civilization. But they should be formed 
by the man’s worth in society, and not by the property he pos- 
sesses; he who is of the most value to society should rank the 
highest. This would create a stimulus in man to noble aad vir- 
tuous actions; it would make it the interest of all men to promote 
the welfare of their fellows: he who possessed the greatest share 
of talents, virtue, and honesty, he who exercised these qualities 
for the benefit of a nation, and that im a superior degree, should 
so rank in society. a 

There is a disposition in man always to respect his superiors in 
talent and virtue, but he must feel that they are so, or else it can 
only be a pretended respect. If he be told that it is his duty, and 
custom enforces it, to submit himself lowly and with respect and 
obedience to a rich man, merely because of his riches, although 
he possibly may possess but few of the qualities that will com- 
mand:a real respect, how can he be otherwise than a deceptions 
being, acting contrary to his principle and his will ? 

If, then, the basis of government is founded upon a principle 
which is in opposition to the natural principles or feelings of man, 
must it not shew the wickedness or folly of that government and 
its supporters ? 

Nothing can be more clearly perceived than that it is the na- 
ture of man to respect his am superiors. If as a mechanic he 
excels others in his profession, he is looked up to as their head ; 

if as a physician, a scholar, or.a statesman, his judgement will be 
respected, his services valued, and his merits properly appre- 
ciated. And a man whose general character is-virtuous and phi- 
lanthropic will be always considered a worthy member of society; 
as indeed will also the man who becomes rich by his own fair 
exertion: for if by his own honest industry he acquires wealth, 
and it adds te his comfort, he sets an example to society which 
will be sure to create a stimulus in others to follow it, and exhi- 
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bits ‘the pleasing spectacle of industry accompanied by its just 
reward. 

But when it now appears that man is a being who is envious 
and tyrannical to his fellow, that he makes him his slave, and 
feels no sympathy for his affliction; we are almost led to believe 
that he is naturally bad in his disposition. Yet, if we reflect a 
little, we shall conclude that he is not so, but:that this disposition 
is occasioned by some unnatural cause. If we examine the na- 
ture of man we-shall find that one of his greatest luxuries con- 
sists in doing a good act to his fellow. Even the wickedest of 
the human species, he who is sunk in the grossest vices, often 
seeks to enjoy that luxury. 

Surely, then, we cannot be so lost in folly and ignorance as to 
believe that the evils in society are to be attributed to the natu- 
rally bad propensities of man! for if this belief be well founded 
how can man be blameable? The fault is not in him, but in his 
maker! Eut when we find that the object of all is happiness, and 
that every one would gladly obtain it if he could, when we find 
that we are beings who associate for our mutual benefits and com- 
forts, surely we must conclude, that if we miss our object it is be- 
cause we have been pursuing it upon a wrong principle. 

Vain, indeed, must be the notions of men who believe that it is 
in the nature of some not to have feelings of sympathy for the 
unfortunate and wretched. Where there is such a want of feel- 
ing there is some cause or other that occasions it, and when we 
find out the cause, its removal only will produce a remedy. The 
great extent, or the constant sight of wretchedness and misery, is 
likely to be the cause. For the first sight of any thing cruel 
always shocks the feelings; but by the constant habit of seeing 
it the shock is removed, and the cruelty is no longer felt. The 
rich are so constantly seeing and hearing of the misery and 
wretchedness of the poor, that their feelings are no more moved 
at their sufferings than a doctor’s at his patient’s groans. There- 
fore, ‘it appears*that by reducing the quantity of misery we may 
destroy the cause of this hard-heartedness and give to man his 
natural feelings, which will alone produce real happiness. For, 
have not al] men a desire to promote their own happiness? and 
what will add so much to it as a friendly feeling towards each 
other? Man’s only enemy is man; his happiness and his trou- 
bles are occasioned by man. Contention and-war produce trou- 
ble and misery; union and friendship, pleasure and happiness. 

The principle which will command unanimity and friendship is 
that which will combine all in one interest. Where men’s inte- 
rests go hand in hand, a natural and friendly feeling goes with 
them ; but where such is not the case, envy and strife are the cer- 
tain consequences. 

If we look at the present state of this nation, for mstance, we 
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see it divided into parties and sects, each having interests op- 
posed to the other; and while such divisions remain how can: 

armony exist? Each party or sect will always be contending 
for that which will be the most productive to its own partial and 
immediate good. 

If we enquire the cause of a nation having been for ages di- 
vided against itself, we shall find that it is because it has not been 
governed by its own will. That it is beeause it has been governed 
by an ambitious party, whose only notions of happiness centered 
in the possession of supreme power, to obtain and preserve which 
they have practised every species of craft and deception. 

But before we can know what are the rights of a nation, we 
must understand what a nation is. A nation then, consists of a 
people distinguished from another people; not by such distine- 
tions as are made by one sect calling themselves Quakers, and 
another Jews, and another Catholics; but a people that are living 
on a certain territory, withim a certain boundary, under the same 
government; and every different sect, party, or person, that is 
living under this dominion, forms a part of the nation. 

A nation, then, must either have rights or no rights. If it has 
none, where is the power over it, seeing that every individual 
forms a part? If it has rights, what are they but its will ? 

The will of a nation to be its law would never be wrong, nor 
unjust, to any member; protection and happiness to all, would 
alone insure its peace. It is as much the interést and wish of a 
nation to protect every member belonging to it, as it is for a man 
to protect every member of his body: if any part of his body is 
injured it affects the whole frame, therefore he is always careful to 
protect every part. So it is with a nation; when one part is in- 
jured by poverty and distress, does it not agitate the whole? and 
were its will its power, would it not prevent it ? 

But although there appears to be a great resemblance between 
a man’s will to govern himself right, and that of a nation, still 
the difference is great: for a man’s first stage in life is that of 
childhood. His knowledge and disposition are acquired by the 
example he has had set before him, or the education he receives ; 
consequently, he is generally the mere creature of circumstances. 
His first impressions, whether right or wrong, are oftentimes his 
guide through life: and this is the reason why it so frequently 
happens that man has not a good government over his own con- 
duct. This also shews the dangerous consequences which would 
result from one man, or one class of men, having the power to 
make laws for the government of a nation. But how different is 
a nation. Never in a state of childhood; never without expe- 
rience; but always in possession of such knowledge and experi- 
ence as can only be found in the highest state of manhood. But 
if the laws for the government of a nation were once to emanate 
from ALL those who are arrived at a mature age, they would never 
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fail to create and preserve a constitution which would give ease 
and happiness to all its members. Individuals do sometimes fail 
to support and preserve theit own constitution and happiness, be- 
‘cause they are subject to false impressions when young in years 
and experience, or are the slaves of bad examples and bad habits. 

From this brief enquiry into the nature of mankind, it may be 
fairly concluded that the object of all is happiness; that man is 
not naturally bad and prone to evil; but that where evil does ex- 
ist, it arises entirely from the want of due attention to, and consi- 
deration of, the rights and duties of man: that the laws of go- 
vernments in general are founded upon wrong principles, and 
therefore, insufficient for their professed purposes. 

Whenever the laws of a nation are in opposition to the laws of 
nature, they-will be sure to create contention and distress. Cun- 
ning, craft, and force must be used to make men submit to them. 
Ignorance, vice, ambition, and indolence, are the fruits. Divi- 


- sions into classes, sects, and parties, will spring up; each having 


separate interests, each will be continually opposing the other, to 
gain power and profit: and by such a combination of circum- 
stances a whole nation will be thrown into a state of confusion : 
the minds of some men get initiated into wrong principles, many 
others are born and bred up in them; others, by a false system of 
religion, will be almost driven into a state of insanity, and then 
tave out their confused ideas, charging the God of Nature with 
having created in man all those wicked and deadly evils which 
have corrupted his mind and made him infinitely worse than the 
brute creation. 

But the cause which produces divisions and distress m a na- 
tion must be ascertained before a remedy can be applied: and 
that the inequality of rights, and the different interests in society 
are clearly the cause, is evident, for whenever the interest»of one 
part is opposed’ to another, it is sure to produce dissension ; and 
where all have an interest, all have a desire to promote it. 

The equality due to every individual is that which would al- 
low to all the right of co-operating in making the laws for the 
government of a nation. And were that the case, all would have 
one’ interest in protecting and maintaining the laws and govern- 


- ment which they themselves had established for their mutual 


benefit. 

It is urged, that all cannot exercise equal rights in making 
laws for the government of a nation, because there is such an in- 
equality in property and the gradations in society, that it would: 
be unjust to allow the same right to the lowest as to the highest ; 
but if we suffer ourselves to examine a little further, we shall find. 
that we have not only an equal right, but an equal interest, in 


“establishing good order, and such good regulations in society, as 


would produce peace and good will to all mankind. 
- Hf we take the two extreme ranks in society, the rich and the 
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poor, we shall then see the matter clearly. The rich claim a su- 
periority of right to,make laws for the government of a nation; 
and the foundation they,build that right upon is property; for it 
is that alone which now makes tlie distinctions in society. Pro- 
perty does not change the nature of man; he is precisely the 
same person in every respect ;—it only gives the means of obtain- 
ing all the luxuries and all the pleasures that are to be purchased. 

The reasons given why the 1ich should be the law-makers are 
these: First, that property procures them a superior education: 
Secondly, That having all the conveniencies and luxuries of life 
without labour, they have time to apply their knowledge and edu- 
cation for the benefit of the poor: Thirdly, That having immense 
wealth without the probability of becoming poor, they are out of 
the reach of bribery and corruption. And lastly, That in pro- 
portion to the value of property, or stake which they have in the 
* country, ought their power to be in making the laws. That is, if 
the property of one man amounts to fifty thousand a year, and all 
the property of one thousand men does not amount to more, his 
interest in the government of a nation is equal to that of theirs; 
consequently, the voice of the one thousand ought not to have 
more power than the one whose property amounts to as much @s 
theirs. 

Surely, these reasons why the rich ought to make the laws, and 
the poor to perform no other part but to obey them, must appear 
so absurd and so unjust, that such a state of things can hardly be 
believed to exist. What!. the labouring poor, beimg the majority 
of a nation, to have no voice in making the laws! They who are 
less fortunate than the rich, and beeause they are so, they are not 
to have a voice! It is they who have the greatest stake; for he 
who has got but little runs the greatest risk; he that has much 
can spare a little, but he that has but little and loses that, has lost 
his all. It is they who ought at all times to have the night, in 
‘common with the -rest, to make the laws. And shall.it be said, 
because they are not educated they cannot be competent to judge? 
Is this not a great cruelty to deprive them of the means of edw 
eation, and then, inated. of pitying or remedying their misfor- 
tunes, declare them to be incompetent to judge of their own rights 
and duties as men? The uneducated have the most need to be 
represented, for he who has acquired education knows: not the 
want-of it, but he who has not, feels the deficiency; consequently, 
his desire would be to make that which he feels to be essential 
easily attainable to all. 

Is a. many; because he is poor, not to have a vdice, on the pre- 
tence that he may be easily bribed? Where. does the bribe come 
from? not from the poor, for they would not, if they could, bribe 
others to keep them so; it must come from the rich, and from 
what motive, but that of power and profit? Then is mot the 
tempter worse than the tempted? Is. not he who gives a bribe 
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worse than he who accepts it? Who; then, so fit as the poor to 
have a voice? They cannot bribe the rich, for they have not the 
means; so that if any are to be excluded on account of bribery, 
it ought to be the rich, for it is from them the corruption flows. 
Now, can any thing be more unjust than to exclude the indus- 
trious poor from an equal share in making the laws, and upon no 
other ground but because they have not an equal share of pro- 
perty in the country? Is not the professed object of all laws and 
governments to protect the weak, the oppressed, and the needy ? 
and who need so much protection as the poor? Those who have 
got a large proportion of property are in less, or perhaps, no 
danger; consequently, they have less need of protection, and 
feel less inclined to enable others to be on an equality with them. 
But those who have no property would be anxious to make such 
laws as would, by their industry, enable them to procure some. 


_ And if they made such laws as would enable them to obtain it by 


frugality and industry, would they not take special care to protect 
such property? Who would even strive to obtain the comforts of 
life if he were sure to have them taken from him? or, Who would 
make one law which would produce comfort, and another to de- 
stroy it? 

Nothing can shew more folly or injustice in society than that 
system of government which is formed and regulated by property ; 
of which system | will endeavour to shew the defects, by a com- 
parison between a small society acting on it and a nation. 

Supposing a society to be formed for the purpose of building 


‘forty houses, each house to be a separate share; there would 


then be forty shares, and we will suppose each to pay two pounds 
a month until the whole expences of building the forty houses was 
paid. .Now it would make no-difference to the society whether 
one member took two shares, and another three, and another four, 
or whether they had all one each, so long as every person had 
only one vote in making or altering their laws; but if the shares 
had the votes, then the difference would be great; because those 
who held the most shares would have the greatest power; and it 
might be to their interest to make such laws as would be op- 
‘posed ‘to the interest of those who could only afford to hold one 
‘share. If inthis society four members were to hold four shares 
‘each, and one three, and one two, these-six members could al- 
-ways' regulate the society as they thought proper, because they 
‘would always have the majority of votes. Now the remaining 
nineteen would be entirely under the direction of the six, which, 
con to. all well regulated society, would be the minority 
‘rulin >} majority. And although it may appear that whatever 
owould be the interest of the six would be also the interest of the 
‘mineteen, still: we shall find that it would not be so; for if the 
mineteen members were poor, and could only pay the “two 
‘pounds aymonth, they would never make a law to pay four instead 
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of two, and that for the only purpose of getting the houses sooner 
built and paid for. But if the six were rich, and had money un- 
employed, it would be to their interest to make such a law; and, 
having the power, they probably would do it: the consequence 
would be that the nineteen members would be obliged to sell their 
shares, perhaps at a great loss, and the six reap the benefit by 
purchasing them. . 


(To be continued. ) 








TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, Dec. 12, 1821. 
To prevent any approach to sectarianism, we have deno- 
minuated ourselves the Edinburgh Freethinkers’ Zetetick 
Society, and we are resolved to support you as far as our 
abilities will. admit. We have also adopted a new and 
regular plan of conducting our meetings on Sunday, which 
I think bids fair to succeed. As many of our members 
as choose, and who consider themselves qualified, pro- 


duce an essay or a lecture in succession each Sunday, on 


any subject they think proper, and we have already had 
some excellent discourses delivered before us; then, as soon 
as the essay or lecture is over, the member that delivered it 
comes from the chair, which is immediately taken by the 
persons who_read the Sunday before, and who acts as pre- 
sident for that day, then all the members of the Society have 
liberty to address the president and comment upon what 
was delivered, and aftér they have made their observations; 
the person that read the essay or lecture makes his reply, 
after which the president offers his observations, and closes 
_the proceedings of that day. As I mentioned to you before 
we have a library of good books; and inteud to purchase a 
pair of globes and an orrery as soon as our funds will admit, 
and probably at no very distant period, we may become a 
large scientific society; and I am persuaded, that if people 
of our opinions would form themselves into societies of the 
same kind throughout the country, it would be a proper 
means of uniting them, and be attended with the most happy 
results; as both women and children might attend as well 
as men, 
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The Christian Religion has long been renounced by many 
although they profess it, there are several of my own ac- 
quaintance who are confirmed Deists, but 1 am sorry to 
say théy still wear the mask of Christianity, merely because 
they think it corresponds with public opinion. Such -dupli- 
city I despise. Deism only needs to be avowed by its ad- 
mirers, who are sufficiently numerous to render it popular. 
and of course respectable; and I hope, Sir, that you will 
continue to use your powerful exertions in its behalf: but I 
exbort you, at the same time, to use the utmost caution in 
selling such books as you know are likely to be prosecuted ; 
because the fiends of corruption will do \all in their power 
to -fleece you and your supporters by repeated fines. It 
appears that they are only guided by fanaticism in their 

roceedings against you, and the cause you advocate. 
They are sensible of the weekness of their own cause; and 
they are determined to use their last convulsive and expir- 
ing efforts in its defence; therefore | would have you bear 
up against them with firmness guided by prudence, as you 
know your friends are not as yet properly united, and 
many of them who have honesty enough to profess Deism, 
are not in a condition to pay large sums towards your 
assistance; whilst to lose you, would be to lose our main 
spring. lam sorry to see there are many who ought and 
who have the power to assist you, who allow a false notion 
of respectability to hold them back: but I think I see them 
sneaking] forward, after the struggle is over, with their hy- 
paeFitical cant, professing to have been the secret friends of 
the brave veterans who have exposed themselves, their 
families, and their interests, to the malevolence of the per- 
secuting Christians. 

I have read your Fifth Address and Correspondence, and 
I am glad to see the animating effects of your noble exer- 
tions. I hope the Republicans and Deists, through the 


whole Island, will form themselves into societies to support 


you in a regular manner, either weekly or monthly, or as 
circumstances will permit, as there is nothing wanting put — 
anion and perseverance to accomplish our emancipation. 
The praying and persecuting Christians have completely 
betra d their own weakness; as they are continually 
thundering in our ears that their religion is founded on the 
rock of ages, by the omnipotent God of Nature; and that 
it will bear all the scrutiny of sceptical Freethinkers, whose 
investigations will only tend to prove its divine origin; 
What then is their reason for prosecutions? Do they not 
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wish its divinity to be examined by us? No, because they 
perceive its crumbling fabric shake before a goose quill! 
then has the pen of Mirabaud, of Voltaire, of Volney, of 
Hume, of Paine, and of Carlile; made it tremble to its 
foundation, although it is supported by Popes, Bishops, 
Priests and Kings, Learning, Riches, Power, and Persecu- 
tion. If the very shadow of truth was on its side with all 
these powerful supporters; it might be supposed to be able 
to stand an investigation; but as that is not the case, it 
must ultimately fall before the standard of reason and com- 
mon sense; therefore, it is the duty of every Deist to come 
forward with his support, and rally round you as bis stan- 
dard-bearer, that we may, at lasf, be recognized by the law, 
as well as any other deaomination of men. Let us, there- 
fore, unite as a body, and persevere with firmness and 
caution, because the moment our enemies can single out 
one individual, they will rush upon him in their holy zeal, 
and in the zenith of their fanaticism, will deal out the mere 
ciless fury of their meek and hbly religion, but let us be 
courageous, for it is the sure sign of a bad cause, when perr 
secutions or prosecutions are resorted to in place ef reason 
and philosophy. We have dared them to the combat with 
the pen, but they have shrank back crest-fallen like a perr 
son detected in a base action, and have applied themselves 
to brute force. 

I have read your Observations on Dr. Gregory’s Letters, 
and I think you have handled him well. The abominable 
canting priest-like creed, which he has put forth as the 
belief of Deists, is utterly contemptible. He has manufac- 
tured it on purpose to suit the plan of his Letters. He has 
made a God, like a king seated upon a throne at the head 
of the universe, (perhaps a king was bis patron and the 
above allusion intended as.a piece of flattery) but sure am I 
that no such absurdities ever entered the head of any rational 
Deist. °To hear a scientific man canting about the bead af 
the universe, is enough to convince the world he is an arch- 
hypocrite! and from such reasoning we may justly infer 
that he would have his readers believe, that there is another 
great being, the Devil, seated on a throne at the foot of the 
Universe, thus personifying Good and Evil, he would 
divide the whole of space into two great.kingdoms; the 
one governed’ by his abstract God, and >the other. by -his 
abstract Devil! Such nonsense can only be advocated: by 
priests, and men whose judgments are warpei by interest; 
and such things can only be believed by fools who cannet 
Vol.. V. No. 3, 
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Hf think, and by hot-brained enthusiasts who will not think 
BY reasonably on any subject. Several of the Christian wri- 
| ters have heen very obliging in forming-creeds for the 
Deists ; most of which are contrary to their opinions, and 
particularly their opinions concerning the Deity. When we 
contemplate the world and the wonderful existences that 
inhabit it:) wnen we survey the solar system, and revolve 
in our minds the admirable order and harmony of its mo- 
ry tions; when we launch our ideas into the immensity of 
Space, and as it were travel from planet to planet, and from 
system to system, and when we conceive that boundiess 
ocean studded, at proper distances, with innumerable sys- 
stems and planets that are no doubt peopled with an endiess 
| variety of animated beings; when, I say, we contemplate 
) all these things, we are convinced of the existence of a 
| Great Principal in Nature, that maintains the order by which 
the whole of the wonderful and stupendous fabric of the 
universe exists. But, at the sanve time, no Deist will ever 
attempt to personify that'Principal! nor will any man of 
common sense, ascribe to it attributes and qualities peculiar 
to the animal man; nor can any person prove that it .has 
more analogy to the animal, than to the vegetable and mi- 
neral parts of the universe. It is, as yet, impossible for us 
to determine whether that Great Principal be diffused over 
all Nature, end mixed up with every particle of matter, but 
certainly no man capable of reasoning can for a moment 
believe that it is a being abstracted from Nature,.and seated 
upon a throne like a king at the imaginary head of the uni- 
‘= Verse. 
After laying down in my bed, the other night, and think- 
ing upon the disputes I had with a Christian in the course 
of the day; I fell fast asleep, and dreamed that | was 
wafted to a beautiful country in Asia, and got into conver- 
sation with one of the natives; who told me that a power- 
ful king, a great despot, lived in that part of the world, 
-who contrived a plan to place his subjects ip such a situa- 
‘tion that he knew they-would inevitably incur his deep dis- 
ipleasure; and afterwards he came upon them like a merei- 
‘less tyrant, demanding satisfaction, that he knew they were 
not able to give; and in a paroxysm of rage he determined 
to destroy them all. But after calming a ‘ittle, be relented, 
yet was still determined to have a bloody satisfaction. He 
voluntarily offered his own son, Ais only son, as a sacrifice 
for the assumed guilt of his subjects. The son was first 
made to suffer poverty and ignominy at the hands of these 
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guilty subjects, and to appear as one of them for the space 
of three years when a few of them were ordered to put him 
to death. The son was actually put to death to satisfy the 
blood-thirsty, implacable and unrelenting father, as an ima- 
ginary atonement for guilt that he himself had produced. 
Here then, said the animated Asiatic, was the innocent son 
sacrificed, not for the guilt, or the benefit of the poor vas- 
sals; but for the folly of the despot, who knew the conse- 
quences of his system, and that his vassals could not act 
otherwise than by the plan he had laid down. Methought 
I answered, with a degree of agitation, that I did not be- 
lieve even such a monster was in existence; to which my 
informer replied, that he was not only in existence at the 
present time, but actually made an object of worship, by 
his poor deluded and degraded subjects. Whilst pondering 
on the matter I awoke, and on comparison found my dream 
to resemble the origin of the Christian Religion. 

[ have enclosed an acrostic on your name, done by an 
acquaintance of mine who is a great admirer of your con- 
duct and principles. 1 shall write to you again imme- 
diately after our annual meeting, on the anniversary of T. 
Paine’s Birth-day. Consider me, 

Dear Sir, 
Your Friend and sincere Well-wisher, 
J. AFFLECK. 








~———— 


TO MR. JAMES AFFLECK, EDINBURGH. 








Dorchester Gaol, Jan. 5th, 1822. 

CITIZEN AND FRIEND, 

I APPROVE the style and title of your Society, and think it 
the best that could have been adopted. ‘“ Freethinkers’ 
Zetetic Society” I understand to mean nothing more than a 
Society in search of truth by free inquiry and free discus- 
sion. You have certainly kit upon a title and a procedure 
that will place you above all sectarianism. I never met 
with the word zefetic before; but I find it defined as a pro- 
ceeding by inquiry—a seeking after truth. No honest 
man of any sect can object to your conduct. 

IT am of opinion that astronomy is a science which as early 
as possible we should fully comprehend, but chemistry is 
_the grand science wherein to search for truth. It is the 
science of Nature. [It developes all the first principles of 
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Nature, and, doubtless, will lead on to a discovery of the 
first and chief, from which all others emanate. Combine a 
study of chemistry with a study of astronomy, and you will 
be delighted with the endless beauties and varieties of Na- 
ture that will be unfolded to your view. I wish you all 
pleasure and social comfort in your pursuits, and [ will en- 
deavour to stimulate our friends ih other towns to follow 
you. Both in London and Leeds preparations are making 
for it upon the avowed principles of Deism, or with a total 
rejection of every mythology. In the former place many 
such Societies have long existed ; but all their proceedings 
have been private, from a fear of persecution. Philosophi- 
cal Institutions. are now increasing in all our pepulous towns, 
which will necessarily lead on the inquirers to a rejection of 
the Christian and every other mythology, although there is 
no professed object of the kind. J saw quite enough two 
yeurs ago to say that ‘ Science was the real Antichrist,” 
and from every inquiry I have been since able to make, that 
conviction bas been strengthened. In my “ Address to 
Men of Science,” which I shall shortly revise, and print a 
second edition, I stated that it rested entirely with them to 
puff out the Christian Religion instantly, or to let it linger 
. until others more honest shall make themselves acquainted 
with the sciences for that purpose. The moment | get out 
from this dungeon I shall devote every hour I can possibly 
spare from business to dive into the various parts of those 
sciences | think or shall find applicable to my purpose and 
- desire of destroying Priestcraft. 

You exhort me to be cautious as to what I publish to 
expose myself to further persecution, on the gound, that the 
enemy will be powerful enough to keep me poor by repeat- 
ed fines. Caution is well in most things, but here it avails 
nothing, as the object of Priests and Despots is to strike at 
all discussion; and however far short. the most forward 
mjght be of what I am at present, the same persecution 
would fall upon him. ‘Therevis no eriterion, no certainty in 
the matter, as to what point you can escape persecution, if 
yer dissent from their views; therefore; I-have resolved to 

id them defiance on all points and upon the extreme of free 
discussion. By taking this extreme I secure all others who 
are below me, and bear the whole brunt of the persecution ; 
but I perceive that I can go on and triumph by dint of per- 
‘sonal bravery, as the common enteiny is daily losing whilst 
Tam daily gaining strength ; and the time must approach, 
whea; from necessity and waut of means; that enemy must 
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yield. I fee! as certain of this as of my present existence. 
It is a matter of perfect indifference to me whether I write 
to you from London or from Derehester Gaol; the com- 
munication is the same, whilst the latter situation gives 
weight to every assertion and profession.” 

As far as | am any advantage to the cause of free discus- 
sion, be not afraid of losing it; notbing shall deter me; no 
power shall keep me from a procedure. The game of ar- 
rests and persecutions has been my constant gain and 
‘amusement. Every fresh record of the kind in the public 
papers affords me pleasure. I hail itvas an advantage: it 
excites discussion; and it is discussion that we challenge, 
We seek it, our enemies dread it; whilst they increase it by 
the very means théy use to crush it, If my life extends to 
another dozen years, of which all present appeatances seem 
to favour the probability, I will as certainly establish free 
and open discussion on all subjects in this Island as I am 
now in Dorchester Gaol. My views and exertions all centre 
in this.one point, and whether it be profitable or unprofitable, 
I will pursue it. Yours, with esteem, 


R.. CARLILE. 








AN ACROSTIC. ON RICHARD CARLILE. 


pF 


R oused by the thought of worth m. Paine, 
I call the Muse to aid again. 

C an fiery persecuting zeal, 

H oly! (false call’d) be for our weal ? 

A nd men, afraid GOD’S cause should fall, 
R eport themselves the prop of all; 

D angerous tenets those we call. 


C ome, fellow men, with tongue and hand, 

A nd aid in driving from our land 

R ank Superstition’s cursed reign, 

L ong have we borne the galling chain. 

L sles, and each shore, let catch Truth’s fire, 

L os joyous youth and res sire, ri j s 
rts iz commen m to make the common. [oe exp 

cometgrys ~ "WILLIAM SEINNER, 

Edinburgh, Dec. 8. 
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RENUNCIATION OF THE CHRISTIAN MY- 
THOLOGY. 





———— 


Be it known to all whom this may come or may concern. 


To Wir, 
Twat J, Amariah Batty, Dyer and ‘Threadmaker of Cas- 
tleton, in the parish’ of Danby, North Riding, Yorksbire, 
having arrived at the age of 28 years, and feeling quite 
competent to think, judge, and act for myself, do hereby 
renounce from this day, the Christian religion in all its va- 
rious creeds, and al! further belief of the Jew books, com- 
monly called the Old and New Testament, being sacred or 
divine or any thing more ‘than human writings. —I also 
protest against the Ecclesiastical Laws of Great Britain, 
and all human laws relating to matters of religion, as iin- 
pure, unjust, and-oppressive, and hereby declare that I will 
not yield obedience to any of them. 

I have examined-all. the religious creeds commonly 
known in this islard, and I renounce them all. Moral vir- 
tue shall be my future religion: my God that great incom- 
prehended power, commonly called Nature, or tlie God of 
Nature. Every other kind of worship or religion I hold 
to be idolatrous and mythological. The Universe shall be 
my future temple; and the only volume in which I will 
deign to look to meditate on Deity. 

As my friends and relatives, who reside in Leeds, and in 
different parts of the West Riding’of Yorkshire, may look 
upon my renunciation of the Christian Religion as some- 
thing extraordinary, I have ‘to observe that should any of 
them be disposed to ‘censure my conduct or motives, or to 
dispute the matter with me, either publicly or privately, | 
am ready and willing to meet them, on any grouad they 
will choose, with plain and candid reasons, - - 

The cause of my change of opinion has been, that. in con- 
sequence of the discussion which tbe trial and persecution 
of Mr. Carlilejoccasioned at the close. of the year 1819, 
Bishop Watson’s Apology for the Bible having accidentally 
failen in my: way,:I was: induced: to-read «it. Before that 
lime T solemnly declare that I never doubted or suspected 
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ihe trath and divinity of the books called the Old and New 
Testament; neither did I know that they had ever been 
uestioned until | found the Bishop’s book was a professed 
reply to Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason. My curiosity 
was excited: I read the book through; and from that time 
my chief busiuess has been to examine the Bible for myself, 
and not blindly to trust to the representations of others. 
The Bishop’s Apology for. the Bible had opened the way 
for doubt, and. as’ 1 went on to examine it fairly those 
doubts were strengthened, and I became anxious to possess 
Thomas Paiue’s “ Age of Reason.” ‘This latter book I 
obtained in the course of the past summer, and | found it 
calculated to penetrate and dispel the thickest clouds of ig- 
norance. My mind now vegan to soar above its former 
narrow sphere, and I eagerly songht the works of the most 


’ celebrated Deistical, Moral, and Philosophical Authors; 


among whom, I return, with pleasure, my sincere thanks to 
Mr. Carlile, for his own works, and the publication of 
some of the most sublime writings ever offered to the British 
‘Public. By a farther perusal of the writings of Mirabaud, 
Volney, and Voltaire, with various other French and En- 
glish Authors, every doubt on the subject of religion has 
been driven from my mind, and I now know in what true 
happiness consists. It must be songht in Nature: it can no 
where else be found. 

It cannot be considered ‘that I am any way prejudiced 
against ‘the books of the Old and New Testament: they 
have bad a-thousand times greater opportunity to win my 
affections than Mr. Paine’s “ Age of Reason.” The former 
have’ been accompanied with the influence of education, 
long. habit, and example; whilst the latter has had every 
difficulty to sarmount. In me ‘Mr. Paine’s Works have had 
to contend with three Gods, and the constant battery of 
twenty thousand preachers. 

_ Lhave now not a doubt buat-that religion is a chief cause 
mm a nation’s denioralization.. Like thousands of others I 
have frequently justified my conduct from precepts and 
precedents in the Bible, and I now see there is not one vice 


but may find a precedent for its support from that book. 


So great is the difference between true and fabulous 


‘Theolozy, that’ to use metaphorical language, the oue eir- 
cu Scribes, every thing, the other nothing; and morally 
speaking, the former is a blessing the latter a curse to man- 


To'rcRent dn the horrid ‘darkness in which the priests of 
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all,ages and all countries have too successfully immured 
mankind is painful in the extreme. Neither apology nor 
recompence can they make for past miseries inflicted ; whilst 
profit still prones them to support the cheat. I shall here- 
after stand in no need of their nonsensical assistance, as I 
feel myself completely relieved from those corroding fears 
which destroy the happiness.of man. oh 
As I have no faith in, or respect for, the ecclesiastical 
laws, I have made provision for a family burial ground, 
and can sufficiently satisfy myself in giving names to my 


own children. 
‘Castleton, Jan. |, 1822. AMARIAH BATTY. 
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TO THE CHRISTIAN JUDGE BAILEY. 


—_—__ 


I SHALL give you no.other title: you are neither worth it nor 
deserving of it.from me: perbaps you will think it the best 
and the highest, but I mean it..as_a mark of contempt and 
an. expression of insignificance, combined with a charge of 
‘dishonesty and hypocrisy. { shall not this week meddle 
with the Book of Common Prayer, rendered still more ridi- 
culous and contemptible by your note and commentary, 
but address you on your conduct on the Bench, in con- 
nection with your corruptly grave, and hypocritically 
learned brothers. Methinks I see the whole four of you on 
the Bench, and myself, or a member of my family, on the 
floor of the Court. Best, I will call an emblem of the most 
choleric despotism: you, an emblem of bigotry, fanaticism, 
and superstition: Abbott, an emblem of the most subtle 
treachery and the most refined hypocrisy: and Holroyd, 
what shall I say? An emblem of a washer-woman? . No; 
but of every thing that denotes a blind acquiescence in 
right or wrong and imbecility ; a creature who would be 
harmless if surrounded by the influence of good men, but 
who, on the other hand, is made to partake of and to admi- 
nister all the bad qualities of those about him. | see all the 
Wigs on the Bench grinning at the one, two, and three-tailed 
Wigs at the'Bar, and those in return nodding assent apd 
isplaying a seryile and dependent smile. This is not 
stretching or caricaturing the picture ; for during ‘the whole 
stime that you were deliberating, op what .sentenee fo pass 
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Mrs. Carlile, you were all in almost what is called a@® 
horse-laugh ; and when you, Sir, began to pass;sentence, 
you commenced by :saying, that the Court had been taking 
her case into consideration ; upon hearing which, and won- 
dering what you had to laugh about, she had an impression 
that you were about to send her back ito her children; and 
so great was the disappointment when you pronounced the 
words, “‘ two years imprisoument in Dorchester Gaol,” 
that, she assures me, she felt it like a thunderbolt; although 
she had previous to your laughing consideration made up 
her mind for six months imprisonment somewhere. This 
was.one of your refined modes of inflicting mental torture. 
You did not laugh when you passed the sentence of the 

Court.on me, though I dare say you thought you had dane 
more for the Christian religion than all the previous bigots 
together: but, in your preparatory observations to that sen- 
tence, you stated what 1 believe to be a wilful falsehood, 
upon the strength of your Court etiquette, when you knew I 
should have no immediate opportunity of contradicting it. 
You said, that if I had published Bishop Watson’s Apology 
for the Bible, and some of Soame Jenyns and Lord Lyttel. 
ton’s Works, it would have been an extenuation of my of- 
fence; by which, the presumption of your observation was, 
that I bad not done it. Now it was notorious, and- you 
knew it, that I had published Bishop Watson’s Apology for 
the Bible with the Age of Reason, and it was the only pro- 
fessed answer of any note: therefore, your falsehood and 
hypocrisy was of the most barefaced kind, as you put it 
forth as an excuse for a sentence which you knew to = in- 
famous and illegal, and a settled scheme to rob me of what 
little property I had accumulated as a necessary prop to 
your divine and omnipotent religion. 

Having now taken a full view of you, and introduced all 
I haye to say at this moment about Mrs. Carlile and myself, 
1 shall come to the case-of my sister, a case you shall find 
a thorn.in our side as long as you live. Ditto to Abbott, 
Best, and Holroyd. 

‘ By way of commencing the case fairly, I will say, that 
aie year 1820, was published at 55, Fleet Street, with 
Bast Mpript of Mary Ann Carlile, a pampblet, entitled, 
“The | heological. Works of Thomas Paine ;” and, doubt- 

you will be surprized when | tell you, that neither J, 


PF ABY member of my family, ever saw the contents of that 


pemphie before it was printed ; nor did we give any orders 
¥ th printing ef the pamphlet; nar were we consulted 
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upon the matter; because, if I had seen the matter In mann. 
script, I should not have thought it worth printing as a se- 
parate pampblet. | was, in fact, displeased at seeing it 
printed as a pamphlet. The case was this: in the year 
1820, we were reprinting a new edition of the Politica! 
Works of Thomas Paine, from which we excluded all his 
theological discourses. A Mr. Clark, who has since pub- 
lished Shelley’s Queen Mab, had just returned from the 
United States of America, where he had been picking up 
every scrap of the writing of Thomas Paine that he could 
discover. He offered them to me for sale and I purchased; 
and among them were these scraps, which, agreeable to the 
original intention, were excluded from the Political Works, 
and which the printer, upon his own authority, and with- 
out any instructious whatever, formed the pamphiet which 
has been the subject of prosecution, not dreaming for a 
moment that there would be found any thing in it liable to 
prosecution. So that, if you ¢an believe what I here state, 
you will see that my sister is really suffering, not only an 
illegal sentence, but for an act upon ‘which she was never 
consulted, nor ever had the least controul. ‘This is no busi- 
ness of yours [kuow; but I mention the fact as it occurred, 
as putting a new feature on my sister’s case. Upon the 
same principle was printed at the same time, a still more 
paltry pamphlet, and at which I was quite enraged when I 
Saw it, entitled An Appendix to Paine’s Poems, which were 
a few scraps of poetry of the same collection, but which | 
think are’ very doubtful as to being the effusions of Paine. 
‘Now, Sit, you niust not misunderstand me, as saying that 
had it not been for this accident my sister would not now 
have been in gaol. I think no such thing; for I know that 
the Prosecuting Gangs would have pursued her upon some 
other pamphlet if she had sold but'two only. 1 know their 
plan and motive, and I might add your plan and motive, 
‘for I have seen the name of Mr. Sergeant Bailey in an early 
list of the members of the Vice Society, and I think it very 
likely that Mr. Justice Bailey has continued a subscriber, if 
we could but get at a list of the Secret Gang. ” I know that 
a person disposed to assert the right of free discussion, must 
not trouble about what is or js not, likely to be ‘prosecuted, 
which bas been uniformly my maxim, but go  straight-for- 
ward with the publication of a cliain of. truths,’ heedless of 
mediate consequetices where the final result must. inevita- 
a weeooe. OS eet Omer n SWwWisd Isidgatiy 
~“Inthis Appendix te'the THeofébital Worke’'6f Phomas 
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Paine, a name which the pamphlet hardly deserves, is con- 
tained the following article, which bas led to its indictment. 


“OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 


« Archbisliop Tillotson says, ‘ The difference between 
the style of the Old and New Testament is so very remark- 
able, that one of the greatest sects in the primitive times, 
did, upon this very ground,-found the heresy of-two Gods, 
the one evil, fierce, and cruel, whom they called the God of 
the Old Testament; the other was good, kind, and merci- 
fal, whom they called the God of the New Testament; so 
great'a difference is there between the representations that 
are given of God in the books of the Jewish and Christian 
religion, as to give, at least, some colour and pretence to an 
imagination of two Gods.’ Thus far Tillotson. : 

* But the case was, that as the church had picked out 
several passages from the Old Testament, which she most 
absurdly’ and falsely calls prophecies of Jesus Christ, 
(whereas there is no prophecy of any such person, as any 
oné may see by examining the passages, and the cases to 
which’ they apply,) she was under the necessity of keeping 
up the credit‘of the Old Testament, because if that fell the 
other would soon follow, aad the Christian system of faith 
would soon’ be at an end. _ As a book of miorals, there are 
several parts of the New ‘Testament that are good; but 
they are no other than what had been preached in the east- 
etn world several’ hundred years befofe- Christ was born. 
Confucius; the Chinese philosopher, who lived five hundred 
years before the’‘time of Christ, says, 4cknowledge thy 
benefits by the return of benefits, but never revenge injuries. 

““The clergy of the Popish countries were cunning 
enough to know; that if the Old Testament was made pub- 
lie, the fallacy of the: New, with respect to’ Christ, would be 
detected; and they prohibited the-use of it, and always took 
it away ‘wherever they found it. ' The Deists, on the ‘con- 
trary, always encouraged the reading it, that people might 
see dnd jadge for themselves, that a book so full of ‘contra- 
dictions and wiekedness could not be the word of God, and 
that we dishonour God by ascribing itto bim. 
oh hes adit ae ai A TRUE DEIST.” 

; 
he have said onithe behalf of:my sister that there never was 
W pamphlet such as this ntoseeuted before <ince the days of 
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the Stuarts. It is particularly mild and moral throughout; 
and as a proof that the pretended blasphemous libel is a 
plain and palpable truth, I will insert here a paragraph | 
have found in The Traveller newspaper, which corres- 
ponds with part of the suppressed defence that should have 
gone to the Jury if the Judge had been honest. 
_.« Tur BipLeE.—As a few degrees of latitude make a 
virtue of a crime, so doa few centuries make a merit (as in 
the case ofthe distribution of Bibles) of what was formerly 
subject to punishment. In the time of Henry VIII. the 
Bible was absolately forbidden to be read or expounded in 
our churches; but the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Captains of the Wars, Justices of the 
Peace, and Recorders of the Cities, might quote passages to 
enforce their public harangues, ae had been accustomed. 
A Nobleman or Gentleman might read it in his house, 
orchards, ot gardens, yet quietly, and without disturbance 
@f good order. A Merchant also might read it fo Azmeself 
privately, but women, urtificers, apprentices, journey men, 
servingmen, husbandmen, and labourérs, were to be punish- 
ed with one month’s imprisonment as often as they were 
detected reading the .Bible, either privately or openly, 
“« Nothing shall be taught or maintained contrary to the 
King’s instructions. 32 Hen, VIII. c. 39. Such, how- 
ever, was the privilege of Peerage, that Ladies of quality 
might read ‘ tothemselves aloue,’ and not to others, ‘ any 
ehapter in the Qld or New Testament.’ This has the air of 
a sumptuary law, which indulges the Nobility with many 
erticles ofsuperb finery, that are interdicted to those of infe- 
rior degree. It is probable the Ducheases and Countesses 
were eager to read this good book, when it was made inac- 
cessible to three paris of the nation. How it may be now, 
since the vigorous attempts of Societies to make it vulgar 
nt Sei to be proved.” , 

tis not necessary that in addressi ou l enter into parti- 
culars about what passed atthe Surat trial, or se the 
trial should have taken place; suffice it to say, that in 
honester times, aud under a: less corrupt Government, the 
Judge would have been banged for such conduct as Best bas 
displayed in this matter. 1 shall.come at ouce:to the pro- 

P 

ceeding before yourself, when Mr. Cooper moved for a trial, 
and the quashing of the former verdict. But let me first re- 
mind you that Jefferies thought himself equally secure, and 
was equally insolent, until James was kicked-out of the ceuD- 
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try ; when he had that justice dove to him which he denied, 
to athera: he murdered many unjustly, but was bimself just- 
ly killed, in getting his head broke by the sovereign people at 
Wapping, ani was.glad toescape to the ‘Tower for shelter, 
(where be had committed so many others to be murdered by; 
his course of law,) and to lay down and die quietly from the 
effect of his bruises. Beware; similar causes produce simi- 
lar effects. Mankind are always thesame: itis the influences 
by which they are surrounded alone that change. 

In Mr. Cooper’s moving for a trial, be stated to the Court, 
that there had been’ no defence made in consequence of the 
interruption. of the presiding Judge, because the defendant 
stated that the Common, Law, on which it was pretended she 
was to be tried, was common abuse. Chief Justice Abbott 
observed to Mr. Cooper, ‘“* Do you think that ought to, 
have been read?” Mr. Cooper hesitated, aud was afraid to 
answer the question: but 1 think he ought to have answered 
yes, or to have told the Defendant on presenting bim ber affi- 
davit that he could. not support the motion fora trial upon, 
such an expression as she had made. He wasin duty andin 
honesty bound to have done, either the one or the other; and, 
in not doing it he bas shewn himself somewhat servile to the, 
prejudices existing both at the Bench and the Bar. Oa,Me. 
Cooper’s. refusal to-answer the question, you, Sir, observed, 
“One of the reasons why gentlemen are. placed in that, ho-. 
nourable situation in which you. are, is, that they should 
exercise their own discretion, aud judgment, and, be watchful, 
that the decency ofa Court of Justice be not violated.” You 
were correct in this, expression; and, it was,a very proper, 
tebuke to Mr. Cooper, who then went on tosay that.he was 
only stating the Defendant’s affidavit. If Mr. Cogper coar 
sidered this his only duty, his, fee. might haye been, saved, 

t the Clerk, of the Court could have done the, same. gra-, . 
Witously, and.such should.have,been the case if | could have 
anticipated that Mr, Cooper could have, shirked, a, case in such, 
Amapner. He absolutely did nothing but read.the, Defends. 

ts alidavit, when be. had one of the finest, opportunities 

§ display of honest eloquence, which be, might haye 
supported in the trug,lawyer-like style by. quoting precedent 

B precedent. and decision upon decision, of the, same 
vourt, to shew that. there, bad been, no trial, that the, verdict 
WAS 'mpure, and that.every, principle of English law, allow- 
ed the Defendant a complete hearing, even if her, defence 
was an improper one, and, that it bad; been violated jn her 
“ase. An improper defence could, never injure any, one but 
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the Defendant, particularly if it was free, as in this case, of 
all personalities. It was the truths of the defence that 
alarmed the corrupt and irritable Best, and not the inde. 
eencies or improprieties. It contained none of the latter, 
although insinuated by you on the motion fora fair trial. 

As to Mr: Platt’s offer to examine and correct the de. 
‘fence, it was an impadent intrusion on his part; for it is 
well known that a lawyer’s ideas of right and wrong are 
seldom consonant with common sense or common honesty. 
No lawyer, in the present state of the Bar, the Bench, and 
the Government, would make any thing like a fair de- 
fence where the charge was the publication of a blasphemous 
libel. This was the reason why Mr. Cooper was employed 
in one case and not in the other; and that such a step was 
right on my part, his subsequent conduct has fully evinced. 
There are many men at the Bar, and | believe four-fifths of 
them, who feel no more attachment to Christianity than 
myself; but they are educated in certain prejadices, and to 
consult existing prejudices is their trade and profit. Mr. 
Platt was a perfect stranger to my sister; and it would be 
a very natural impression on her mind that be was au 
officious enemy. However, you shall have men and women 
before you in fature who will not need Mr. Platt’s in- 
struction or advice, and who will treat with contempt every 
attempt of Best or any other Judge to interrupt them. 
They will come prepared for the game, and well instructed 
how to baflie and bid defiance to all your dirty and illegal 
schemes and projects to suppress their defence. You shall 
have two or three days work with some of them. We 
will have nothing more to do with any lawyers: and hear 
us you shall. . | 

The most infamous part of this business was, that you, 
and Best, and Abbott, should all say, that the object of the 
Defendant was to make her defence the vehicle of seditious 
and blasphemous expressions. This‘was a base falsehood, 
which any person may see by examining the printed de- 
fence ; and Mr. Cooper, as an advocate for the Defendant, 
might take shame to himself for not rising to contradict 
your assertions, as I understand the original, or a printed 
copy of the defence, was in his possession, and had been 
for some days previous to his reading the affidavit in Court. 
He must have known that you were stating falsehoods, and 
had he ‘been as bold as honesty required, ‘he might have 
driven you all from the Bench upon that case. 


You have been already’ well handled for the'contempti- 
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ble jargon you uttered in. passing the senience of the Court 
op my sister, and you wgjl hear more of it yet from quarters 
calculated. to distort th® muscles of your hypocritically 
crave countenance. “ Every person has a right to hold 
what opinions he pleases, but the law will not allow that he 
should impeach the faith of others.”’ Then what business 
have you to impeach my faith? Do you or do you not 
subscribe money to send out missionaries to impeach the 
faith of other nations? For what purpose did you support. 
the Vice Society ? Answer these questions, contemptible 
hypocrite, and give us, tbe next time you pass sentence on 
any person from my shop, another law and logical lecture 
on your own consistency, aud on the clearness of your own 
ideas upon political economy and religious toleration. 

There is another point which demands my animadver- 
sion. You seemed gladly to catch at and echo the lying 
assertion of Mr. Gurney, that I and my family had no 
other motive in publishing those works than sordid gain. 
You said you hoped it was rot so, but seemed to give it 
your belief.. Come down the Western Circuit at the Spring 
Assizé, spend an- hour with as, and be convinced from what 
you might see and hear. You have been in our apartment 
before we got here; come again, and let us see who bas the 
best of the argument as to which is right and which is 
wrong. I shall not be afraid or ashamed to visit you when 
it becomes your turn to be in prison for some of your mis- 
demeanors, of which you are not altogether free: and J 
really think it will come to your turn. 

In passing sentence on George Bere, you held out a 
threat, that whoever came after him upon the same score, 
should be treated with severity. You might now see that 
l have shopmen and even women who hold your threat and 
your power to torture in perfect contempt. 1 will throw 
uito, the shade the pretended constancy of your Christian 
Martyrs ; whilst Bailey and his brother Judges ‘shall rank 
in the page of history with the Nerus, the Domitians, the 
Caracallas, the Bonners, the Gardinevs, the Scroggs’, and the 
Jefferies’, ea 

I have now done with addressing you on this subject for 
the present; and any person but yourself might see that all 
your efforts to prop your idolatry, and to prevent my ex- 
posure of it, are as puny, as must have been Captain 
Joshtra’s, when he ordered the sun and the moon not to 
hove, but to continue him their light that he might. fivish 
the massacre of hisenemies. What has been theeffect of 
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ur sentence on me? What the three years imprisonment, 
the fifteen. hundred pounds fine, what was the worst of 
all, the robbery and removal of my property in Fleet 
Street, done for: the purpose or with the hope of preventing 
any: further sale of such publications? Look round and see 
what it has effected towards the object in view. You have 
been playing my game, and, like a hog swimming against 
the stream, cutting yourown throat. If I were to-morrow, 
oc in November next, to leave this prison naked: and penny- 
less, within six months you should find me going on as brisk 
as:ever. Your trade is the support of falsehood and cor- 

tion, mine its exposure and destruction: ‘The more you 
kick and stir the worse you make it for yourself, and the 
better for me: whilst every: exertion on: my part brings its 
proper reward. Imprisonment has. benefited me mentally, 
and it was there I most needed improvement. You shall 
find that you have madea rod for yourself in sending me toa 
prison. You shall have no peace. I will be continually 
stirring up the guilty corrodings of your mind, whilst I my- 
self enjoy, and shall.continue to enjoy, a periect complacence 
and peace: of mind, with a joy-inspiring conscience, and con- 


fidence that 1am both mentally and morally right, and that: 


my enemies are mentally and morally wrong. 

I.would be much rather looking through my iron bars than 
see myself in your wig and robes. If I am fettered with- 
out, you are galled and fettered within, whichis ‘by far the 
worst of thetwo, I really: wish you toconie down and see 
how happy I am. You shall not be imsalted: you sball 
need no protection: you may come-alone. My. hospitality 
shall be like that of the Arab to his‘enemy— it shall be sacred ; 


although if you still oppose me 1 will war with you the mo-’ 


ment you are gone. Come down.. Visit: your prisoner. 
Love your enemy. Do good to them who espitefully use 
9 Aet up ta the professions. of your Christian: Creed. 

o the deed without. the profession, and not the: profession 


without the deed, 
¥our robbed: and’ happy prisoner, 
R. “de 
Rotchester, Gaol, Jan, 7< 1822; rer ra 
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